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Externally she reproduced Emily with her musings over a
pool on the moor, with her refusal to admit she was ill,
with her cauterizing the bite of a dog with a red-hot poker;
but of Emily herself, of her pantheistic mysticism, of the
inspiration that came "with that clear dusk of heaven that
brings the thickest stars", of the dawn of the invisible,
there is no trace. Charlotte observed her 'wholly from
the outside and never got near the heart of her. Even if
-we disregard Charlotte's intention altogether and look on
Shirley as a creation, her mysticism is purely rhetorical.
Charlotte, though deeply religious, had no touch of the
mystic about her, and in Shirley's rhapsody ("Nature is
now at her evening prayers: she is kneeling before those
red hills") she only hides a blank wall with a purple patch.
Or how would a girl like Emily have accepted and re-
turned the devotion of her lover? This is how Shirley
does it:

"Mr. Moore, your judgment is well-balanced; your heart is kind;
your principles are sound. I know you are wise; I feel you are
benevolent; I believe you are conscientious. Be my companion
through life; be my guide where I am ignorant, be my master where
I am faulty; be my friend always."

AH very proper: Jane Austen might have written that
with a faint ironical smile. But Charlotte wrote it with
deep seriousness. In Shirley she had no inner perception
of what she was writing about, and therefore it is not in
the same class as Jane Eyre.

Charlotte was bitterly wounded by the unfriendly
criticism with which the book was received; but indeed
one cannot wonder that there was great disappointment
at this successor to her masterpiece. She was convinced
of the malice of the creatures; they were "incompetent,
ignorant, flippant", and it was revolting to be judged by
such. But a -woman of her discernment must have known